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and many wounded. The Cairo police force was com-
manded by a wise and just Englishman who acted under
orders. The students, however, could not be expected
to appreciate this. So later I went with a friend to the
University Hospital. If you walk up to a barrier in
Cairo as if you were certain you were going to be
allowed through, you get through. We walked quickly
along the crowded, bustling corridors, past beds strewn
with orange peel and relatives, so that it was hard to tell
which was the patient, until we reached the great ward
where the young wounded lay surrounded by their
comrades and relatives. The student leader insisted on
showing me round every bed. And as I looked at the
boys who had their heads split open and those who lay
in agony because their groins had been kicked in as they
lay on the ground, I remembered friends of the same
age before the war in England, students who left to
fight their crusade in Spain when perhaps they should
have stayed with their books. And I remembered that
their wounds only strengthened their views and ours.
So it seemed to me cruelly stupid to use force as an
argument.

"That one/' they whispered to me, "that one
nearest the wall, he will die."

I looked down at a boy with thick, woolly hair and
wide eyes. Sweat streamed down his dark hairy chest.
He stared up at us.

" You will see/' he said feebly, " until there is com-
plete evacuation of the English, we students will never
give in. We will fight the English while there is life still
in our bodies/'

" Do you hate the English people ? M I asked him.

" Oh, no. Not the English people. There should be
great friendship between Egyptian and English people.